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suggest, without actually rendering, the Homeric "IStjv 
iroXinrlSaica and give it just as much prominence as 
Horace wished? 

Much more might be said in analysis and examination 
of Professor Shorey's criticism of Horace's vocabulary, 
but it would be along the lines already indicated. 
While it is, of course, obviously unjust to arrive at a 
conclusion from such a superficial and incomplete pro- 
cess as that embodied in the foregoing pages, I cannot, 
even while recognizing that reservation, escape a 
personal belief that competent examination of Professor 
Shorey's evidence would result in proving only that 
Latin is not Greek, that one star differeth from another 
star in glory, and that, even if Professor Shorey's totem 
has never come down from the ridge pole to tell him so, 
There are nine and sixty ways 
Of constructing tribal lays, 
And every single one of them is right. 

Barnard College. -, tt _, 

Columbia University. GRACE HARRIET OOODALE. 



REVIEW 

The Letters of Sidonius. Translated by 0. M. Dalton. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press (1915). Volume 
1, pp. clxxxiii + 86; Volume 2, pp. 268. 3sh. 6d. 
each. 
No better illustration of a literary monumentum aere 
perennius can be cited than the letters and poems of 
Apollinaris Sidonius. Not that according to modern 
taste they have great intrinsic literary value or charm. 
But in those last decades of a merely nominal Roman 
Empire, when the so-called Emperors were neither 
really Roman nor Emperors, and lived not at Rome, but 
at Ravenna, Sidonius stands out as practically the only 
landmark in the world of letters, giving us almost the 
only glimpses of the life of his day, and curiously 
representing his times in that he too is not a Roman, but 
a Gaul, and dotes on the form rather than on the sub- 
stance of what he writes. Thus, as little was left to the 
Emperor but the meretricious emblems of power, so the 
inheritance of Sidonius, by which he came honestly 
enough, was the empty and overloaded rhetorical finery 
covered with the purple patches and superincumbent 
layers of verbal embroidery handed down by successive 
generations of decadent thinking. 

Sidonius, therefore, is a chief relic of the fifth century, 
when to Gaul or to Roman the world must have seemed 
as much out of joint as to-day it does to Belgian or to 
Pole. The Goths, the Vandals, the Huns, the Franks, 
the Burgundians, beset the dying empire, and the civili- 
zation of Europe was rudely turned upside down. 
Already the valley of the Rhone was more Roman than 
Rome itself, and even the Rhone valley was now doomed 
to be overrun by the barbarian hordes. Sidonius, as a 
representative of the best Gallo-Roman stock, enjoyed 
unusual honors in Church and State. As son-in-law of 
the Emperor Avitus, as Prefect and Patrician of Rome, 
and as Bishop of Clermont, he was on terms of more or 
less intimacy with most of the great men of his time in 
Rome and Gaul. A collection of letters from his pen 



ought to be remarkably rich in the description and 
incident that would picture for us the persons, places, 
and life of that day, and would help us understand better 
the intricate political, and complex racial movements 
that made history so rapidly in the fifth century. 

That the letters disappoint us grievously is due to the 
rhetorical tastes and the non-historical temper of 
Sidonius. Though besought to write the history of his 
own times, he declined, explaining thus to Bishop 
Prosper (8.15): 

You exacted a promise from me at the same time that 
I would hand down for the benefit of those who come 
after us the history of the war with Attila, with the 
whole tale of the siege and assault of Orleans when the 
city was attacked and breached, but never laid in ruins, 
and the bishop's celebrated prophecy was divinely 
answered from above. I actually set to work upon the 
book; but when I grasped the extent of my undertaking 
I repented of ever having begun; I therefore suffered no 
one else to hear a work which my own judgment already 
condemned. 

What, however, he really wished to achieve in the 
eyes of the public is betrayed in a short letter to Felix 
(4.10): 

As soon as I had finished my volume of Letters, 
which, though I say it, was a careful piece of work, I 
reverted to the every- day style in everything else.. And 
my fine style itself is much on the same level; for what 
is the use of giving finish to phrases which will never see 
the light? 

Such a writer is of course constantly posing in various 
attitudes. In letters like the first three of Book 3 he 
states, ostensibly for the benefit of the recipient, facts 
so well known to the recipient in each case that one is 
reminded of the clumsy prologue accounts of the persons 
and situations in classical comedy. Sidonius is con- 
tinually sending a copy of some new poem to somebody 
with such profuse apologies for its wretched character 
as to create the unavoidable impression that he is 
fishing for compliments on his newest effusion. His 
practice of writing poetical panegyrics upon worthless 
Emperors had evidently produced in him a past grand 
master of adulation, which is in evidence on every page. 
Such habits of style tend to discount the value of his 
modesty in the opening letter of the collection (1.1) : 

I am to set presumptuous foot where Symmachus of 
the ample manner, and Pliny of the perfected art have 
gone before. Of Cicero as letter-writer I had best be 
dumb. 

One is tempted to wonder whether Sidonius ever did 
actually compare his oWn description of the loss of an 
epistle by a careless slave (4.12) with Cicero's terse 
account of a similar event (Ad Att. 2.8). Another 
illuminating comparison would be Cicero's narration of 
the Damocles incident (Tusc. 5.61) with the exotic 
appearance of the same story in Sidonius (2.13). 
Examples of the elaborate imagery, the ever-insistent 
antithesis, and the continual affectations of the Epistles 
need not be quoted; would you discover them, open 
either volume at random. 

But our disappointment at the failings of Sidonius 
must not prevent us from frank recognition of the great 
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residuum of value in his Letters after the chaff has been 
winnowed out as thoroughly as may be. The great 
historians of that obscure period, Gibbon, Guizot, 
Hodgkin, and their fellows, have all given due credit to 
Sidonius. Hodgkin (Italy and her Invaders) gives 
more than a hundred pages in the second volume to his 
life and to translations from his letters and poems. It is 
from him that we get the most realistic pictures of 
Roman or barbarian persons or customs, in Church, 
State, or private life, that have been spared to us from a 
period so jejune in source-material for reliable history. 
So we cannot doubt for a moment that it was eminently 
worth while to include these letters in the Oxford library 
of translations. 

Mr. Dalton has done an admirable piece of work. 
There is an Introduction of about 140 pages, which 
many will prize more highly than the text itself. This 
Introduction deals critically with the facts of the life 
of Sidonius, with the very intricate history of this 
obscure period, with the correspondents and the subject- 
matter of the correspondence, with the merits and the 
defects of Sidonius as man and as litterateur, with his 
style, and with the literary history of his works. Mr. 
Dalton's facts are well-authenticated, and his judg- 
ments impartial. It may be noted, in passing, that he 
does not fall into the error (cf. Peter, Zeittafeln der 
Romischen Geschichte, 141) of ascribing to Sidonius 
the elevation to the consulship. Following the Intro- 
duction are a classified bibliography and a very valuable 
biographical list of correspondents and persons men- 
tioned in the Letters. This list includes a large number 
of names unfamiliar to the general reader. Something 
of the careful research it must have involved may be 
inferred from the frequent necessity in these Letters of 
distinguishing between two or more persons of the same 
name. There occur in them for example, besides 
Sidonius himself, four different persons by the name of 
Apollinaris, two each called Eutropius, Lupus, Mamer- 
tus, Marcellinus, Syagrius, four named Rusticus, and 
various other confusing duplications. Not only the 
numbers of the Letters in which the name appears are 
given in each case, but also practically all the essential 
facts concerning the lives of those who bore the names. 
At the end of the second volume are explanatory notes, 
to which reference throughout the text is made by small 
figures, and finally there is a General Index. 

Of the text the translator has given us an excellent 
idiomatic version with fidelity to ,the thought and the 
temper of the original. Perhaps as good an example as 
any to illustrate the translator's art and ideals may be 
taken from the famous letter recounting how Sidonius 
at Aries before the Emperor Majorian put to rout his 
enemies who were charging the courtier with the author- 
ship of an offensive anonymous satire (1.11): 

igitur insidias nescienti tam Paeonius quam Bigerrus 
has tetenderunt, ut plurimis coram tamquam ab 
incauto sciscitarentur, hoc novum carmen an recog- 
nosceret. et ille: 'si dixeritis'. cumque frusta di- 
versa quasi per iocum effunderent, solvitur Catuuinus 



in risum intempestivoque suffragio clamare coepit 
dignum poema, quod perennandum apicibus auratis 
iuste tabula rostralis acciperet aut etiam Capitolina. 
Paeonius exarsit, cui satiricus ille morsum dentis 
igniti avidius impresserat, atque ad instantes circula- 
tores: 'iniuriae communis', inquit, 'iam reum inveni. 
Videtis, ut Catullinus deperit risu: apparet ei nota 
memorari. Nam quae causa festinam compulit 
praecipitare sententiam, nisi quod iam tenet totum, qui 
de parte sic iudicat? atqui Sidonius nunc in Arverno 
est: unde colligitur auctore illo, isto auditore rem 
textam'. itur in furias inque convicia absentis nescien- 
tis innocentisque; conscientiae, fidei, quaestioni nil 
reservatur. sic levis turbae facilitatem, qua voluit, et 
traxit persona popularis. erat enim ipse Paeonius 
populi totus, qui tribuniciis flatibus crebro seditionum 
pelagus impelleret. ceterum si requisisses : 'qui genus, 
unde domo?', non eminentius quam municipaliter natus 
quemque inter initia cognosci claritas vitrici magis 
quam patris fecerit, identidem tamen per fas nefasque 
crescere affectans pecuniaeque per avaritiam parcus, 
per ambitum prodigus. 

"Well, Paeonius and Bigerrus set a trap for the 
unsuspecting visitor: they took him off his guard, and 
asked him, before numerous witnesses, whether he was 
familiar with the new poem. 'Let me hear some of it', 
said Catullinus. But when they went on jestingly to 
quote various passages from the satire, he burst out 
laughing, and asseverated, rather inopportunely, per- 
haps, that such verses deserved to be immortalized, and 
set up in letters of gold on the rostra or the Capitol. 
At this Paeonius flamed out, for he was the man whom 
the fiery tooth of the satirist had most sharply bitten. 
'Ha!' he cried to the crowd attracted to the spot, 'I have 
found out the author of the public outrage. Just look 
at Catullinus half dead with laughter there; obviously 
he knew all the points beforehand. How could he thus 
anticipate, and conclude from a mere part, unless he 
were already acquainted with the whole? We know 
that Sidonius is in Auvergne. It is easy to infer that 
he wrote the thing and that Catullinus was the first to 
hear it from his lips'. Now I was not only absent, but 
ignorant and innocent as a babe; that did not prevent 
a tempest of fury and abuse against me; they cast to 
the winds loyalty, fair play, and fair inquiry; such 
power had this popular favorite to draw the fickle crowd 
whither he would. As you know, Paeonius was a 
demagogue well versed in the tribune's art of troubling 
the waters of faction. But if you asked 'whence his 
descent and where his home?' 'tis known he was nothing 
more than a plain citizen, whom the eminence of his 
stepfather more than any distinction of his own house 
first brought to public notice. He was bent on rising, 
and more than once let it be seen that he would stick 
at nothing to attain his end; though mean by nature 
he would spend freely for his own advancement". 

Parallel versions are available in the case of many of 
the Letters, as Mr. Dalton generously indicates in 
various footnotes. Here, for example, are those by 
Hodgkin (Italy and her Invaders, 2, 352) and the 
translator of this edition, beginning the well-known 
description of Theodoric II. (1.2). Both, it will be 
generally agreed, are characterized by many excellences, 
but the renderings present marked differences of style: 

igitur vir est et illis dignus agnosci, qui eum minus 
familiariter intuentur : ita personam suam deus arbiter 
et ratio naturae consummatae felicitatis dote sociata 
cumulaverunt ; mores autem huiuscemodi, ut laudibus 
eorum nihil ne regni quidem defrudet invidia. si forma 
quaeratur: corpore exacto, longissimis brevior, pro- 
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cerior eminentiorque mediocribus. capitis apex rotun- 
dus, in quo paululum a planitie frontis in verticem 
caesaries refuga crispatur. 

"Theodoric is 'a noticeable man', one who would at 
once attract attention even from those who casually 
beheld him, so richly have the will of God and the plan 
of nature endowed his person with gifts corresponding 
to his completed prosperity. His character is such that 
not even the detraction which waits on kings can lessen 
the praises bestowed upon it. If you enquire as to his 
bodily shape, he has a well-knit frame, shorter than the 
very tallest, but rising above men of middle stature. 
His head is round and dome-like, his curling hair 
retreats a little from the forehead towards the top" 
(Hodgkin). 

"Well, he is a man worth knowing, even by those who 
cannot enjoy his close acquaintance, so happily have 
Providence and Nature joined to endow him with the 
perfect gifts of fortune; his way of life is such that not 
even the envy which lies in wait for kings can rob him 
of his proper praise. And first as to his person. He is 
well set up, in height above the average man, but below 
the giant. His head is round, with curled hair retreat- 
ing somewhat from brow to crown". 

Perhaps a couple of happy renderings may be added 
from the long letter (2. 2) describing his country estate 
known as Avitacum: 

(1) si turbo austrinus insorduit, immane turgescit, ita 
ut arborum comis, quae margini insistunt, superiectae 
asperginis fragor impluat : "but if dirty weather comes 
up from the south the whole lake is swollen into mon- 
strous waves and a rain of spray comes crashing over 
the tree- tops upon the banks". 

(2) iam vera ager ipse, quamquam hoc supra debitum: 
"it is not in my bond to describe the estate itself". 

The inevitable minor defects are not numerous. 
The Tacitean asyndeton in the following sentence (4.3) 
tends to obscure the meaning: 

"I can only say that no man of our times produces 
with more effect, in the stress of conflict with the 
adversary can point with more justice to his own share 
in maintaining the spirit and the letters of Greece and 
Rome". 

The word "also" is needed in line 15 on page xcii. 
"Present" is inexact in the footnote on page xciv. 
Why should anybody longer employ the spelling coena 
(lix)? The spelling "Caius" is used in i.xi and 2.145; 
but the correct form "Gaius" appears in 2.158; there is 
no defense for the inconsistency, and indeed not much 
of a case to be made for printing "Caius" anywhere. 
Why should we perpetuate what every classical scholar 
now knows to be a mistake due to ignorance? 

In one respect the present reviewer would express 
emphatic dissent from the method employed to present 
the matter included in the Introduction, i. e. in the 
treatment of footnotes. Footnotes are useful to scholars 
for giving references for the verification of statements, 
or for adding more or less irrelevant and non-essential 
facts which may appeal to the more curious searcher 
for truth. But it is nothing short of a nuisance to the 
reader, and is ruinous to continuity of thought, to be 
held up in the middle of a sentence or a paragraph by a 
footnote containing a half page or more of matter of 
the same general character as the paragraph itself, 



extending perhaps even over the leaf. There is lack 
of consistency in this book in this respect, and plenty 
of cases where almost all of a long footnote should have 
been incorporated in the text itself. On page ex, for 
instance, are repeated references disfiguring the text, all 
of which would better be at -the bottom of the page. 
On the other hand, most of the matter in such footnotes 
as note 2 on page lxix should be worked into the text, 
and only a small residuum left at the bottom of the page. 
In conclusion, this reproduction and annotation of a 
distinctly non-classical writer is to be earnestly com- 
mended to the attention of the diligent student of more 
classical authors, to none, possibly, more than to him 
who would seek whither the epistolary ideals of the 
younger Pliny ultimately lead. 
Wesleyan University. Karl P. HARRINGTON. 



TRES ILLAE 

Phyllida cum conspexissem, non Phyllida.amavi, 
nam non respiciens fugerat ilia prius. 

Fugi ego Poppaeam mihi nil obstante venustam, 
cum dedit obtuitum blanda cupidineum. 

Ast Aeschynomenen acieque sequor pedibusque, 
Quae misso aspectu se dedit effugio. 
Richmond, Kentucky. Wren Jones Grinstead. 



LATIN CLUB, WESTERN HIGH SCHOOL, 
BALTIMORE 

The Western High School of Baltimore has a Latin 
Club, still nameless, but provided with a motto and a 
symbol. The motto is that of the School, Lucem 
accepimus, lucem demus; the symbol is a candle. 
Each member, on signing the roll, receives a small wax 
candle. 

At the first meeting, December 14, two sketches were 
presented, by members of the Second Year Classes. 
The one was the story of Androclus and the Lion (see 
Aulus Gellius 5.14), told in Latin by a girl to a group 
of girls, with questions, interruptions, and considerable 
action. 

The other sketch Was a dramatization, in four scenes, 
of Pliny's letter about the Haunted House (Epp. 7.27). 
Both sketches had been used as class exercises, and were 
the work of the classes. No costumes were attempted, 
except that to the ghost a sheet was allowed. 

A member of the Fourth Year Class gave a short 
talk on the Saturnalia. It was the Roman custom of 
giving tapers at that time which led to the adoption of 
the candle as the symbol of the Society. 

At the second meeting, January 11, the Club was 
addressed by Professor Ralph V. D. Magoffin, of The 
Johns Hopkins University, who brought with him a 
suit-case full of objects from The Johns Hopkins 
University Classical Collection (see The Classical 
Weekly 9.99-101) to illustrate a talk on Roman Life, 
given while the objects were passed from hand to hand 
among the members. For service of this kind Dr. 
Magoffin has a special gift; he is most generous in the 
use of his time and gifts, and the University in the 
loan of its treasures. 

A pretty pantomime illustrating the motto of the 
Club was devised by the Committee of Managers, who 
direct the business of the Club, and arrange its 
programs. In March, an evening entertainment will 
be given. 

Western High School, MARY B. RoCKWOOD. 

Baltimore, Md. 



